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Going Places 


Sound 


Here, _ in this place, 
there are whispers. 
By the lake 
or on a wooded trail, 
there are sounds, 
sounds that tell stories 
and sounds that are music. 
Some evenings, 
there are orchestras crying 
or water laughing. 
There is time here, 
and age, 
and they converse with each other, 
their sound like winds through leaves. 


Abandoned 


I only visit Connecticut when enough time has passed since my last 
visit. Being home again unearths old feelings that I can usually do without, 
but every once ina while, I get this desire to have something familiar again. I 
like the feeling of catching glimpses of myself as things used to be. 

Our house sits beside a river in a valley with woods that surround it. 
Asa child I had adventures. Day to day, I could be a shipwrecked captain, or 
an old fisherman on a stormy ocean, or a native tracking down animal prints 
for food. In hot summers, I would hurry down to the river to pull off my 
shoes and dawdle along the water, excited to find what the water had brought 
onto shore. In winter, I would walk down to see how much ice had formed 
overnight and throw rocks to smash holes into it. I enjoyed the sounds. 
Some days, I would come down just for the sounds of the rushing current. 

This time, despite it being the dead of winter, the water is shallow 
and not so frozen. Along the river, I see that families have built docks for 
summer boating, Along the edge of the water, there are a few large rocks that 
mark a footpath from one dock to the other. I consider the idea of walking 
this path, but I feel like a trespasser. This way is so unfamiliar and I'd rather 
walk elsewhere. 

I walk the back way up to our house, cutting through backyards so 
that the neighbors can't see me. The woods protect me. I try to avoid my 
neighbors whenever I come here. During my first visits, they always had so 
many questions about school, or where I was living and my job, or if I were 
engaged yet. The last time I spoke to them was nearly five years ago. I've been 
avoiding them ever since. I just couldn't answer all their questions anymore. 
By this time, I think they would be more suspicious, rather than happy, to see 
that I am back again. 

I continue on this wooded path past our house and up the hill. The 
hill has become so much more overgrown now than when I was young. 
When I was young, I would come up this way all the time because I wanted 
to watch over the house. I used to be able to see the entire yard and I'd watch 
for my mom to come home. Id watch for mysterious cars. There weren't 
many other people who lived here, so I could usually recognize every car. 
Often enough, someone would be lost and use the road as a place to turn 
around, When I used to come up here to the top of the hill, it was as though 
everything suddenly belonged to me. It would become my house and my 
street. I owned the land and the valley and the river. And I made it my duty 


to protect all this. 

Being at the top of this hill now, I can hardly see anything. A dozen 
more trees and bushes are in my way. I can see the street only slightly and I 
almost expect to see my mom's car coming up the road. I sit and wait for a 
good fifteen minutes, but I am curious to see the rest of the woods. I walk 
farther and deeper on a path that I know. I can’t imagine it possible that these 
woods could change so much, but I see how much time has caused growth. 
As I continue walking, I notice bits of trash along the way and the amount 
grows as I walk farther. I come upon a small campfire that had been aban- 
doned with trash. Both had not been here just a few years ago and I feel near- 
ly betrayed. This place is suddenly not mine anymore. Someone else has dis- 
covered it and has spent time here. 

Standing at this place, I notice that there is a new path leading in a 
direction that I had failed to explore as a child. I take the path to see where 
it leads me. In about twenty minutes, I come upon an old farm. The house 
is abandoned and the barn seems fragile, as though it could collapse at any 
moment. In this area of Connecticut, there are a lot of abandoned farms like 
this one. Asa child I remember seeing this farm from a road while riding in 
the car. Back then there were crops - most likely corn because I remember 
the grass being so high. And there were machinery, big tractors, and people. 
All this is missing now, except for the two large buildings. 

The barn has lots of windows, most of them smashed. I climb on 
top of an overturned pail to peek inside. I almost expect to see some chick- 
ens or cows, but there is only some hay and cobwebs in corners. I wonder 
about this farm having been so full of life and now it is so wasted. I wonder 
why the family had left. My curiosity takes me toward the house. 

The house seems like it had caught on fire at some point. One side- 
wall is black and the wood is crumbling. The windows and doors are board- 
ed up. I wander around to the back to a screened-in porch. The door has 
been torn off, but the entryway is blocked by large pieces of wood and there 
is broken glass on the floor. It is enough to look in, though, and I can see a 
great big piano turned up on its side. More junk is scattered on the floor. 
Kitchen utensils: forks and knives, a rolling pin, and pieces of broken plates. 
A busted old rocking chair sits overturned at the other side of the small space. 
It only has one rocker. There are just piles of junk covered by dust and age. 
As a child, I would have seen all this as treasures. I can only see uselessness 
here. A life abandoned. 


I walk away, feeling so lost. I no longer remember my life as it was. 
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I cant find what I once thought was so special. I walk through the field head- 
ing towards the road. This field smells of wheat and I like the sound my feet 
make against its dried grass. I think about how I came here to be sentimen- 
tal. Moments ago, I wanted to feel as though things would remain 
unchanged. Instead, I am crossing over the wooden fence that surrounds this 
farm and walking along the empty road. It’s taken me this last adventure 
home to realize that I need to find new paths. 
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In Late Afternoon 


An afternoon late in the summer 
I saw John Coltrane once 

along Rt. 74 in North Carolina. 
Cross the street, 

an old building of the 

Coca Cola Bottling Factory, 

next door to 

Sam's Auto Body 

and a lot-full 

of good, greased parts. 


Scattered among this landscape, 
the sense of America’s finest... 


and all you ask for 

is a photograph. 

That local Piggly Wiggly- 
my proof of purchase 

I'd been far south 


Suddenly 


I watch my life pass through windows, 
against the turning wheels of a car 

or another car's headlights. 

Memories happen like flashes of lights, 


streetlights or stoplights. 


things become suddenly clear when I am blinded 
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Muse 


I've been to places that no longer exist. Iraveled mountains 
and across oceans. This life has become such a story. I have seen so 
many faces. It is a Saturday and I am sitting here remembering 
faces. I have met fairies and angels. Wizards and poets. Magicians, 
pilgrims, and shepherds. Grandparents who live fairy tales. Mystics 
and children. They have taught me things between journeys. 
Slipped secrets into my pockets. It is Sacurday and I am drinking 
tea. 

There's an urgency I've noticed. I cant sit still. There are 
too many magical places and curious languages. I want to discover 
them. I am desperate for new words. There is a woman who has 
taught me to drink tea. Another who has whispered me tears to feel. 
A man has passed on to me a gift to write poems. And a good 
friend has shown me the sound of laughter. But I am still wander- 
ing, missing some pieces. 

It is Sarurday and while my tea is cooling, I have chosen to 
write chem a letter. Lo reveal such words that I have been given, that 


I ain merely borrowing, that I would like to share. 


What It Comes Down To 


The curtles 
are poking their heads 
through water. 


They are noticing how warm it is, 
not knowing that it is unusual 
and still January. 


I don't even think it matters to them, 


because I can see them smiling, 


and they are just happy to be home. 
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Visions 


Missing Something 


It's like I'm afraid of closing my eyes... 
afraid because maybe, 

at that moment, 

I might miss something... 


Like when youre riding on a train or a bus, 
and for those moments 

when you're resting your eyes, 

those five minutes, maybe ten, 

you might miss that old man 

who stops walking 

and suddenly lights himself on fire... 
Or you might miss that child 

whos wobbling on a bicycle 

and suddenly takes a turn left 

into the sidewalk beneath... 

Or you might miss that tall forest tree 
that's tired from standing 

and suddenly sits down. 


It's those things... 
or it's your own reflection in the window 
that youre suddenly not looking out from 


anymore. 
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Nothing Too Ordinary 


I've seen heroes wearing bedroom slippers, 
crooked teeth and crooked smiles. 

Heroes who are captured by lost time, 
and conscious of their own smelly shoes. 


I've seen heroes on Wall Street, 

sailing paper boats in the middle of lakes. 
Sometimes they read papers on trains 
and storybooks to children. 


Once or twice, I've even spoken to a hero, 
and all he could say 
was that his red flying cape 


was tied too loosely around his neck. 
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Something About Her Words 


“You just can't make a good goddamn cup of tea anymore,’ 

I've apparently failed grandma again. It's another Thursday night at 
home after a day of school and homework and yard work. I'm convinced she 
doesn’t like me and convinced that it’s nothing I’ve done. I think she gets 
pleasure out of making life hard on me. 

“Come now, Charlotte, hand me that jar of honey. You know I can't 
reach up that high. You know I'm gettin’ older. You best treat me good, cause 
I don't know who on earth is gonna take care of you.’ 

We are in the kitchen making tea. She is never satisfied with the 
way I do things for her, so she tries to do them for herself, then she spends the 
next half hour griping and complaining about how ungrateful I am and all. 
I've never liked it here with her. 

I've grown up in Charlotte, North Carolina, all my life: the same 
house, the same school, and, of course, the same church. I’m fifteen and while 
all my friends are planning what they're gonna do this weekend, I know I'll be 
spending my time doing the same old thing that grandma and I do every 
weekend. On Friday night, I'll dust and polish all the old furniture in the 
house and on Saturday I'll do more yard work. The leaves are starting to 
come down now and grandma thinks the yard looks too messy. She wants me 
to rake nearly every day. I just can't understand why she won't wait till all the 
leaves fall. 

“Do you see that color in my glass? Well that’s what makes it a good 
cup of tea.” 

Grandma makes a lot of her judgments by the way she sees things. 
Funny thing is that down here in the kitchen, she's got a drawer full of eye- 
glasses - eyeglasses for reading, writing letters, riding in the car, reading at 
night, reading on planes, reading the grocery list. Yet, I don't think she can see 
how beautiful the leaves look falling. Or she can't see that I’m fifteen years old 
now and that there's enough time for me to see a movie on a Saturday night 
with my friends. There's never enough time for anything. She's never met any 
of my friends. 

“Now Charlotte, you know I like to have that pillow restin’ under my 
feet. Give it here.” 

We've moved into the living room. It’s grandma's time to watch tel- 
evision and basically she falls asleep till bedtime. Soon enough her head will 
fall back against her chair and her mouth will drop open a good inch. I know 
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it's ok now for me to relax. It’s not that I hate my grandmother, it's just that 
she’s not a very likeable person. My Uncle George used to assure me that I 
wasnt the only one who wished her dead, but somehow that didnt make me 
feel any better. I often thought about what it would be like to grow up some- 
where else, maybe even with Uncle George, but it just didnt work out that 
way. 

By this time I usually get tired of sitting around. I go to my room 
only to lie in bed awake for a while thinking and daydreaming. Tomorrow, I 
get out of school early. For most kids, it's something they all look forward to, 
but for me, it simply means that I have to spend more time with grandma. 


“Charlotte! Did you get the mail?” 

I haven't been home longer than five minutes. 

“I'm going right now.’ I forgot to get it on my way in. Usually, 
grandma makes her way down the driveway every afternoon, but if I’m home 
early, she knows it’s just another opportunity to order me around. I hardly 
ever get any mail anyway, partly because I dont know anyone outside of my 
own school. But I used to hear from my Uncle George every once in a while. 
It just makes me wonder if grandma's been hiding his letters from me. She 
doesnt like him anymore than she likes me. Uncle George is her son and after 
he got married, things started getting uneasy around here. This all must have 
happened about ten years ago and I remember when Uncle George and his 
wife used to come visit. Grandma got really upset one day and he never came 
back. When I got older, he started sending me some letters on my birthday, 
but I don't see why he suddenly stopped writing. 

The mailbox itself is old and rusted. We haven't had a new one ever. 
The door had been torn off a long time ago by some strong winds during hur- 
ricane season and the letters that used to spell out our last name are mostly 
gone now. Since grandma doesn’t think she'll lose any mail without the door 
and just as long as there's still a street number, the mailman will give us our 
mail and grandma wont bother replacing the mailbox. 

The mail is never exciting. I scan through, noticing a few bills, and 
begin to look at the front page of a grocery store flyer whena letter drops from 
the bottom of the pile. As I pick it up, I notice the handwriting in scratchy 
black ink. It's addressed to Susan Fredricks ... my mother. My mind begins 
racing. Someone had written a letter for my mother thinking she was still liv- 
ing here. Not being able to think of anyone who would do this, I quickly tuck 
it into my pants and cover it up with my shirt. The only hard part is hiding 
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it from grandma. 

I walk in quietly, so I wont have to bring her the mail directly. If I 
could sneak away for just a minute, then I could hide the letter somewhere in 
my room, 

“Charlotte? Whatcha got there?” 

Too late. She heard me coming in. I find her sitting at the kitchen 
table. She's got a calculator and a stack of folders in front of her. She's been 
expecting the bills. I place the mail beside her and turn to leave. 

“Now hold on there, where are you goin’?” 

She always has me help her with the bills so that someday I'll know 
how to take care of “my own financial matters.’ 

“I've just got to go to the bathroom, grandma. I'll be right back.” I 
try to get away quickly, so she won't ask any more questions and wont see the 
letter I'm hiding. 

“Charlotte.” 

Too slow. 

“Could you bring me another pen. This one’s all dried out.’ 

“T'll get one from my room.” Perfect. I walk swiftly down the hall, 
mostly out of excitement, even though I won't get to read the letter until 
much later. In my room, I slip it under the dresser and head out for the bath- 
room, but I turn back realizing I almost forgot the pen. 

“Charlotte, what's takin’ you so long?” 

It's going to be a long afternoon till I get to read that letter. 


Grandma’ finally asleep on the couch. In my room, I carefully close 
the door behind me; I dont want to risk waking her up. I grab the letter from 
under the dresser and sit on my bed. Studying the envelope, I can't recognize 
the handwriting or the return address. It is hard to read and I can't even make 
out the first name. I open it slowly, still paranoid that I might wake up grand- 
ma. I watch my hands shaking in front of me as I hold up the one page let- 
ter and read the first line. 

“It’s been too long, Susan, and I cant tell you enough how much I've 
been remembering you lately. I am back in New York and everything feels so 
different.” New York, I wonder? How would my mother know someone from 
New York? I flip it over to check the name at the end. It is signed “with love, 
Charlotte.’ Charlotte. Had my mother named me after this woman? Were 
they that close? As if they were sisters? All this time, I had thought that I 


was named after the city in which I was born. I flip it over again and contin- 
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ue reading, There is something about her words that are so sincere and car- 
ing. She is telling more and more about her time spent in Colombia, South 
America. 

“Tt has been twelve years and now my life there is over. It is time now 
to get used to America and find life here again.’ She had to have been a friend 
from high school. My mother had never left Charlotte. She never went to 
college. 

The letter ends with an invitation to go up and see her. She has 
written a phone number to call and make plans. I begin thinking about New 
York. Maybe I could go up there to meet her. Maybe I could tell her every- 
thing about my mom. I think about those skyscrapers and department stores, 
crowds of people, newspapers on park benches, and pigeons fighting over 
crumbs. I think up a quick lie that I could tell grandma. Maybe I can con- 
vince her to let me sleep over at a friend's house for the weekend and I can 
borrow some money for bus fare ... or maybe I can just run away. 

I wonder if I should write her back. What if I write her a letter and 
ask her to come visit? Somehow, I want to meet this woman. I feel like I need 
to meet this woman. Maybe by meeting her, I can finally meet my mom. 

The letter sits on my lap and tears begin to roll off my cheeks onto 
it. Iam so young and I've never been to New York. I haven't even met my 
mom yet. I should write a letter to this woman. I could tell her that my mom 
had a daughter and that she's gone now. I could tell her that much. 
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To Capture Sleep 


I can hardly remember a night not having dreams. I always 
have dreams. All the time I dream and then remember suddenly. 
Perhaps that morning, when I am brushing my teeth, I remember in 
my dream that my teeth were falling out of my mouth every time I 
opened it to speak. Sometimes I am standing in line at the grocery 
store waiting to checkout. As I reach for a magazine I remember 
how I dreamt I was a tree. I could feel birds sitting on my limbs and 
picking at my skin. And then they would fly away smiling, I used 
to wake up screaming sometimes and I would listen for my father's 
footsteps hurrying down the hall, only the door to my bedroom 
would never open and I would wake up again. I would dream with- 
in dreams within dreams. So I began writing down my dreams in a 
journal, I'd wake mid-nights writing and scribbling in pale darkness. 
And in mornings, I'd search frantically for what I'd written only to 


find nothing, 
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Fallen 


I've been burning poems days long. 
Ashes sit by my feet, 
and my wrists ache 


from crumpling. 


I am burning out lights one by one. 

Days are growing dim, 

and I can’t catch a single line. 

Meanwhile, your head asleep on my shoulder. 


We are waiting for the snow to fall, 

and I am setting fire to my heart, 

hoping it’s enough to melt the ice 

so that I can at least share words during dinner. 
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Something Else 


Since 


Last night 

this dream just came to me, 

you and I were on a train to Venice 

[now maybe I'm crazy or just full of emotion] 
but we had kissed 

and I had never kissed like this before, 

and I have never been on a train to Venice 
with you 

since. 
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Last December 


I remember how I'd watch you in mornings 
how youd slip into the pockets 

of those old pair of jeans 

and I'd pretend to be still asleep, 

roll over once or twice 


to fall in love with the creases in the sheets. 


I used to write you letters, 

Purchase dozens of stamps, 

schedule visits to the mailbox by the day 
to pass the time by the fall. 


Now, I wake drowning in blankets 
Tangling in your scent and last night, 

your face, a photo on the mirror, 

and a letter, without a closing or an address, 


on top the dresser. 


Missed the mail one more day, 
I miss you like hell one more day. 
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Twenty Minutes 


In my ear you whisper. 
-in twenty minutes you must leave- 


And I think, 
in twenty minutes, we can make dinner 
but with spare moments for kisses in between stirs. 


In twenty minutes, with some pocket change, 
I can pay the parking meter downtown 
and run into the post office for a stamp for your letter. 


In twenty minutes, you watch me shower and dress 
while sitting on the toilet seat like a cat purring, 


In twenty minutes, I can drive to work 
and you could drive to work, 
even though there are six hours between us. 


In twenty minutes, when we are together, 


we can share words as well as we share kisses, 
and make twenty minutes only seem like five. 
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What She Likes 


One afternoon I noticed she had a box of frozen pierogies and I felt 
I had to say something, “You won't be happy with yourself when you get 
home tonight.’ 

“Excuse me?” Her eyebrows were raised with surprise. 

“That box of pierogies. They'll disappoint you. They're nothing like 
the real thing.’ 

She was smiling and I think she even giggled. We started talking 
because I was always working at the grocery store and checking her out. She 
comes in at least three times a week and each time she picks my register. She 
is in her young thirties, short with broad shoulders. She wears her hair up 
most of the time, a light brown with golden blond strands. She wears silver 
rings and collared shirts. When she smiles, she has dimples. 

“Oh yeah? You know how to make them or something?” 

I felt trapped. I didn’t really know how, but I didn't want the con- 
versation to end, 

“Sort of.” It was the truth. I waited for her to say something else. 

She was silent and staring at me. Then she asked, “How much?” 

“How much ... do I know how to make them?” I was confused by 
her question. She was giggling this time for sure. 

“How much is the total for my groceries?” She was smiling and I felt 
so dumb. I didn’t realize that I had finished ringing up her items. I fumbled 
with the cash register for a moment and then I fumbled with her change. I 
felt my cheeks burning, I didn’t make eye contact with her again. She left say- 
ing that she would like the recipe for those pierogies some day. I didn't see 
her for the rest of that week. I had been out sick. 


I found out later that her name was Ellie. She has a little house 
down by the river, just outside of Greenfield, Mass. Greenfield is just an hour 
north of Springfield. Ellie’s house is about twenty minutes from downtown. 
She likes it that way. And she likes to go grocery shopping because she likes 
to cook. She likes things fresh. 

“I noticed the sale on potatoes this week. I’m thinking about mak- 
ing a big pot of potato soup and having some friends over tomorrow night. 
Do you like potatoes?” 

“Not so much. I hardly ever use them in anything I cook.’ 

“Well, what about your pierogies? Potato and cheese. Which 
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reminds me, do you have that recipe with you?” 

“Uhhh, no, sorry ... I forgot again. I just can't ever seem to remem- 
ber by the time I get home.” I stared at the register trying hard not to look 
up. 

“So then you'll just have to come over this weekend and make them 
with me. That way you wont forget the recipe.’ 

Her jar of spaghetti sauce nearly hit the floor. “Uhhh, Sorry, I’ve got 
to work both nights.” 

“What about Sunday? Are you working on Sunday?” She was 
handing me the check. “You could come over during the day.’ She was rip- 
ping her receipt in half and writing down her number on the back. “Call me 
and I'll give you directions.” And she was gone. | had no excuses anymore. 


Sunday was cold. The river by her house was partially frozen over. 
The front door was unlocked and music played loudly inside. If I would have 
knocked, she wouldn't have heard me, so I walked in. The house smelled of 
onions and garlic, The room was dim although three lamps were on. I walked 
toward the kitchen where Ellie greeted me with a big smile and a hug and a 
“Hey!” From there she just started talking. Something told me she liked to 
talk. 

“I found a vegetarian recipe for pierogies, so I'm hoping that you'll 
help me out with as much as you know.’ 

After all those times at the grocery store, I never noticed that she 
was vegetarian. 

“So what's the secret?” Ellie asked. 

“Secret to what?” I felt that she knew there was no recipe. 

“Making great pierogies.’ She really did have a great smile. 

“Actually, I used to watch my mom quite a lot, but I never really 
learned how.’ I felt horrible. All this time I was promising her something I 
couldn't do. 

“Well, you can at least show me what you remember. And you could 
even call your mom if you want.’ 

“Well, it’s kind of too late for that.’ I owed her that much of an 
explanation, She looked at me with understanding, 

“Then we'll have to figure it out on our own.” And we did. We made 
two-dozen pierogies. Potato and cheese. Sautéed in onions. Topped with 
sour cream. 

“So tell me what it was like? Learning from an expert?” 


“Well, my mom used to make these all the time ... probably every 
week. She was always so concerned to pass on the tradition, too, but I wasn't 
ever as interested as she was.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, I don't know. I guess cause I was young and more interested 
in being outside. I never really liked the kitchen. But I guess I was kind of 
embarrassed to be Polish, too. I stood out alot as a kid. No one else I knew 
had parents who couldn't speak English. I didn’t like being teased so I would- 
n't do anything that led on that I was Polish.’ 

“But your life at home must have been so much more interesting 
than any of those other kids. It was probably even better in a lot of ways.’ 

“Yeah ... maybe it was.” For the rest of that night we talked about a 
lot of things. She mentioned she was waiting for spring and getting restless. 


I suggested she get a dog to help pass the time. 


One day in late February, Ellie was checking out of the grocery store 
and complaining about how cold it was outside. 

“They're saying on the radio that it'll be below zero tonight. Below 
zero.’ 

“Yeah, that's cold. I don't remember it being this cold in a while. Did 
they say anything about snow?” 

“Nah. I wish it would though. I just bought a pair of boots last 
week. And I'm sick of this rain. Even if it doesn’t snow, we should go hiking 
if it’s a better day tomorrow. I'll call you.’ 

I didn’t mind hiking, but I didn’t think Ellie was serious about it. 
Early the next day, she called me. She was asking me to come over; it was 


urgent. 


By the time I got there, it was nearly noon. The sun was finally out 
for the first time in a week. Driving along the road to her house, I noticed 
how much the river had frozen and I heard the sound of ice cracking. I also 
saw a fire truck parked by the side of the road. Ellie stood on the bank of the 
river. Her back was turned towards me. She was watching the firemen on the 
river. 

“There's a dog out there,’ she said. 

After a minute of scanning the ice, I saw the dark body of a dog. He 
seemed too frightened to move. The ice was melting in certain parts and the 
firemen were trying what they could to save him. 
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“Do you recognize him? Does he belong to anybody?” I was curious 
if he belonged to one of the neighbors since I had never seen him in the area. 

Ellie didn’t know. She had never seen him before. We stood there 
watching for at least an hour. Despite the sun, it was still cold, But the fire- 
men finally saved the pup. Ellie was so happy. She had called in the firemen 
to come rescue the dog and they assumed that he belonged to her. 

We did the right thing, The next few days we put out flyers all 
across town and placed ads in the local newspapers. We waited for a month, 
but no one called. The humane society said it was okay to keep him. Ellie 
checked him in with a vet and he was all right. She named him Chesterfield. 
Chester for short. He's a big dog with a big appetite and a lot of energy. The 
kind of dog that pulls me up mountains when we're just going for a walk. He's 
supposed to be some sort of mutt, but he looks like a perfectly good German 


shepherd to me. 


After a while, I didn’t see Ellie quite as often at the grocery store any- 
more. She stopped coming in during her normal time right after work. Once 
the ice really began to melt, it started to get warmer by the day and I learned 
why Ellie was so anxious for the spring to come. I found out that she changed 
her plans just so she'd get enough daylight to mess around in her flowerbeds. 
She likes to garden a whole lot. I was always working, so I never got to see 
much of her flowers until the weekends. Eventually I saw all the great little 
areas around her house, around some trees in her front yard, down by the 
bank that leads to the river. She planted flowers everywhere. 

She also started inviting me over to dinner regularly. We finally got 
the hang of making pierogies and starting trying out new recipes. Ellie would 
even teach me things about gardening. She explained the different seasons to 
plant different flowers and where to find good soil and what tools to use. 
Some days shed send me home with a bouquet and leftovers and a recipe 
every now and again. 

Ellie's been living just outside of Greenfield, Mass. for a while now. 
I still live there, too. I've quit my job just recently at the grocery store. It's 
spring and Ellie doesn't come by so often anyway. I've learned too many new 
things and figured out that there's so much more to do with my life. Ellie, 
Chester, and I have been doing quite a bit of hiking and cooking and garden- 
ing. They help me notice new things. I like it. 
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Meteor Shower 


The sun 

is On its way to rising, 

Our eyes, scanning above, 

catching last dark moments of falling stars. 
Your heart warm 

burning through your jacket, 

and my fingers frozen 

fumbling with car keys inside my pocket. 
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Earth Tremors 


Where were you last night? 
Last night when I was missing 
your chatter... 


and your comfort. 


Last night the world tumbled 


and I could have sworn that you must have fallen off. 


As if the world had caught up on itself 
and skipped a beat, 

like the minute hand will sometimes do 
caught up on the hour hand, 

and we lose a minute 

and live it over again. 


Last night the world skipped like that, 


stumbled over its rotation... 


and this tremor 

caused your presence 

to be missing, 

lost as if the abrupt stumble 
caused you to fall off 


for a missed moment. 
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Pisarczyk is a graduate of St. Andrews College, class of 
2002, with a double major in Psychology and Creative Writing, 
While at St. Andrews, she's taken great interest in the Writers’ 
Forum and has submitted pieces to the CAIRN nearly every year. 
She is looking forward to continue writing in the future, mainly 
working with troubled youth and experimenting with the outdoors 
and Creative Writing therapy. Her family resides in Seymour, 
Connecticut where they will be visited frequently whenever Liz 
returns from one of her many adventures. 


Poetry $5.00 


“I am desperate for new words,’ writes Pisarczyk. ‘That desperation is 
a worship that serves her—and us—well in both her poetry and 
prose. At her best she evokes memory as few can. Mann and Hesse 
come to mind; are bidden by her Muse. 
-Ron Bayes 
author of The Casketmaker 


Liz Pisarczyk’s poems and stories come from a quiet place of disquiet 


—a place from which her voice speaks, gently and honestly, as it tries 
to articulate the small wonders and sad beauties of the world she sees. 
It's a young voice of sometimes startling maturity, a wise voice of often 
refreshing innocence. 

-Denver Butson 


author of Mechanical Birds and triptych 
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